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PREFACE. 



JylOST medical gentlemen willy it is 
fuppofedy agree that the greater part of 
the numerous train of difeafes to which 
their patients arefubjeSij have been brought 
on by improper condu£i and imprudence^ 
^hat this conduSi often proceeds from 
ignorance of its bad effedis^ may be pre^ 
fumed ; for ' though it cannot be denied 
that fome perjons are perftdlly regarS^ 
kfs with refpea to their healthy yet 

the 



ii PREFACE. 

the great mafs of mankind are too fenjible 
pf the enjoyment and lofs of this greatefi 
of hlejjings^ to run headlong Into danger^ 
with their eyes open. 

It was with the hope of making tlJt 
Icevos of life more generally known^ and 
better underjiood^ and from thence deduc^ 
jng fuch rules for the prefe^^ation of 
healthj as would be evident to every 
capacity^ that the author was induced 
to deliver this ledlure. It has been 
honoured with the attention of numerous 
audiences^ in fome of the mofl populous 
towns in 'England^ where it has, generally 
been read for the benefit of charitable in- 
ftitutions. 

' The author flatters himfelf that bi- 

fides the benefit produced by his humble 

endeavours toferve theft infiitutionsy thofe 

endeavours 



PREFACE. Ill 

fftdeavours havt not totally failed In the 
grand objeSi of prefervtng healthy and with 
the hope that the influence of the precepts 
here givenj may be farther extended^ he 
has concurred in the ideas of thofe who 
have advifed the publication ^ this lecture. 

It is to ie feared^ that notwithjlanding 
all which can be done^ difeafe will conti^ 
nue to be a heavy taxj which civilized fo^ 
ciety muji pay for its comforts ; and the 
valetudinarian will often be tempted to 
envy thefavage the frength andfoundnefs 
his conjiitution. Much however may be 
done towards the prevention of d number of 
difeafes. If this leBure Jhould contribute 
to the attainment offo delirable an end^ it 
will afford the higheji gratification to the 
uuthor. 

^hefirfi part of the leSiure is the fub- 

fiance 
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iv PREFACE. 

Jiaricc of an ejfay which was read by thf 
author before the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh^ intended as a defence of the 
general principles of the fyfiem of Dr. 
Brown J whofe pupil he then was. It was, 
according tm cujiom^ tranfcribed into the 
books of the fociety^ and the public have 
now an opportunity of judging how far Dr. 
Gir tanner^ in his frfi effay publifhed in the 
Journal de Phyfque^ about two years qftery 
in which he gives the theory as his own^ 
without the leaji acknowledgement to the 
much injured and unfortunate author of 
ihe Elemeata Medicinae, has borrowed 
from this effay. 

In public le&ures^ novelty is not to be 

• expeHed^ the principal objedl of the leSiU" 

rer being to place in a proper point of view ^ 

what has been before difcovered. T^he au^ 

thor has therefore freely availed himfelf of 

the 



PREFACE. V 

the labours of others y particularly of the 
publications of the philanthropic Dr. Bed-- 
does, which he takes this opportunity of 
acknowledging. 



A LECTURE 
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A LECTURE, &c. 



TH£ greateft blefiing we enjoy is health, 
without it, wealth, honors, and eveiy 
other consideration, would be infipid, and 
c;iren irkfome ; the prefervation of. this 
^(e therdfore, naturally cpncerns^us all. 
In this ledure, I fhall not attempt to teach 
you to become you]||fl|M|phyficians, for 

when the barriers mHP^ ^^^ ^^^^ bro- 
ken down, and.duffie has eftablilhed 
itfelf, it requires, the deepeft attention, 
and an accurate acquaintance with the 
e^^todiive fcience of medicine, to combat 
}t,; .to attain this knowledge demands 
the kbour of jcslvs. But, a majority of 
• • B . the 
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at lead {bme fpecies of them, pafs the 
winter in a torpid fiate, which has all 
the appearance of death ; now heat, if 
applied toj^ad matter, wiU on]y pro- 
duce motion, or chemical comtMnatibn ; 
but i^it be applied to the foike, let ns 
{<ee what will be the coaieqaehce ; the 
rejrtile firft beg^ to move, and opens 
its eyes and mouth ; when the beat has 
been applied for lome time, it crawls a- 
botit in (earch of food, and performs all 
.•the fun^ions of life. Hcrt then, dead 
matter, when applied to a - living body, 
-produces li^^ing f undiqpis j for'if the beat 
bad not been ^^>Ued, ■ the ^aakc would 
have continxied^^ielefs, and apparent- 
ly lifelefs. In nig|fe perfeA animals, the 
effeSti produced by- the a£l:ibn of 'dead 
matter on them^^ai* more numerous, 
and are different in different living fyf- 
tems, but are in general the following — 
lenfe and motion in' almmall aAimals, 
and in many the power of thiiUcing, and 
other ai^^ons of the mind, mie pow- 
ers, or dead nutters, which are ai^ed, 
and 
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^ad which produce tbefe fun£lioo?, Arc 
chlpflyt heat, food,, ai^l s^ir. The proof 
that th^fe pow^r$ do produce the living 
functions, i» in my opinion a very con- 
vijicing one, fnao^ly^ th^t w^n their 
adion3 are fufpended, the living func- 
tions ceafe; take a^yay, for infbtiCe, 
;he»t, air, and food from animab*, and 
they fpon becpme dead m^tt^r ; and it is 
not neceilary th^tt an s^mal fhould be 
deprjived of all tbofe to put a ftop to the 
living functions ; if any one of them be 
tak^n away, the body fooner or later 
becomes dead xnatter : it is ,|b\ind by e)c« 
perience, that if 4 naai^b$; .deprived of 
air., Jie dies in about yRe or four mi* 
mites }.. for ipftance, JHie be ioimerfed 
u^dier water, if t^J^^ftrived of heat, 
pr : ixk iQther wj^l^^^^pd to a very ie- 



v^O: degree ^^pnpPMb likewife {oon 
dies; or if J^HB deprived of ^ food, his 
death is e^^m certain, though more 
flow. It .^iWf^ciently evident then, 
t^t the living fundions are ' owing to 
the a^on of thefe external powers upon 

the 
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the body. What I have here faid, is 
not confined to animals, but the living 
funftions of vegfctables arc likewife cauf- 
cd bj the a£tion of . dead matter upon 
them. The dead matters, which by their 
iL&ion produce thefe fundiojns, arc prin- 
cipally heat, mbifture, light, and air. It 
clearly follows therefore, from what I 
have faid; that living bodies mud have 
fome property difFerient from dead matter, 
which renders them capable of being 
afted upon by thefe external powers, fo 
as to produce the living functions ; for if 
they had not, the only efFe£ts which thefe 
powers could JM^oduce, would be mccha- 

1. Though we know 
t this property con- 
fer it is afled on, 
s are pbfleffed 



nical, or the 

not exaftly i 

fifts, or in- w 

yet we fee, \h 

of it, they bee 

upon by external po we 

living functions are pro 



>f being afted 

d thus the 

; we (hall 



therefdre call this prop 
and in ufing this term it is riteieffary to 
mention, that I mean only to exprefs a 

faa 
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ftiCt, W^tthout the letift iatemtiea c^ point- 
•ing. out the nature of tbit property 
which ; diiUnguiOies .. U viAg from 4ead 
matter, and iu- this we have the e;(cample 
of the I great Kewton^i. who called the 
property< whick ciufesrbodies, in certain 
fituations to approach each other, ^rovi- 
tation^ without in the leaft hinting at 
it6, nature ;- yet, though he knew not 
what gravitation was,, he inveiligated 
the laws by which bodies were aded on 
by it; isl the.^me mtaimer,. though we 
are ignorant of excitability ^ or the natiire 
of that property which diftinguiihes liv- 
ing from dead matter, ^we can invefti- 
gate the lavi^s by which dead matteK/a^ 
on Uvingbodies, thronra thisf mjediunt. 
We knQw not whgyHbetic attra&ioii 
is, and ^et we^^^^Bti^e its tiws ; 
the iamp ho^d^HR^nth regard to etec^ 
tricity; if j^Ber-ihcntld attain a know- 
ledge, of: t^^pPi;uri^ .of this pikipdrlgr, it 
wouM ma«P>no> alteration in the laws 

which we had before difcovered. 

• . -. >'...- . • - 

Ifhall 
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IfhailiioM^ prodeed to. the iitveftiga* 
tion of the laws by which the exoitabiliCy 
is aded on ; but { muft firft define: fone 
t^mis which it will be neceffiury.to uie^ 
to avoid circumlocution^ and at the i£unc 
time to give us more diftiiidl ideas on; the 
fubjcdt* 
•■ . • » , 

' ' When the excitability is in fuch a fttte 
as : to ibe very fiifceptible of the adion of 
external powers, I ihall. call it kbun^ 
dant^ or accumulated ; but- when it is 
found not very capable of receiving their 
•a£kion, I ihalL&y^ k is deficienty or ex^ 
-im/ied. 1 1 ^would not wifli however, to 
have itJtbought|iithat by theie terms I 
jOMan ism the kaft: to hint at the natun of 
excitability, nHb||^ it is teally one 
while increaieq^^Bu: another dimi- 
•mihed itt> quantit^^^^k al^rad quef* 
tion is in noihapeconiifljd ; we kno^ 
not ^ hether the excitalllHI or the: vi- 
tali principle,' depoids on a^articukr ar- 
rangement of matter, or from whatever 
caufe it ^ay originate ; by ^e terms 

* ^ here 
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IiBm:ufed, I mean onlyto'ia^^ that the 
ejecifesd}Uit3r,xs ieafilyf /a)£ked ioti* when I call 
it abundant 9 or accumulated ; at other 
times the living bod j is- with more difii* 
ctiltyioxcitod, and then I fay, the vital 
|ifinciple is deficient, or exhaufted. 

The laws, by: which extemd powers 
a£lon Hving bodies, 'wiUy on a careliil 
examination^ be fbnnd to be the follow 
ingr- 



» . 



.: Fiitft, *when the powerful a^to of 
the exciting, powers ceaies ibr fome tiij^, 
the excitability accumulates, or becomes; 
more capable of receiving, their a^Jimv] 
and is more powerfully a£fe6led by them. 

If we examiin4i|liil|ftiitely the differ* 
^nt exciting poprers, winch a61: on the 
xbody, we ihiH find abundant confirma* 
tion of thiliiiw* Let us firft csonfider 
Light ; if a perfbn be kept in darkndfs 
Ibr ibme tune, and be then brought iiito 
a room in which there isonlyan^^* 

nary 
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miry degree of light, it will be zkaaSt 
too opprei&ve far him,, and appear excef- 
fively bright ; and if behave been kept for 
a ccmfiderable time in a very dark pbce^ 
the^fenfation will be very painful. In 
thi$ cafe, while the retina, or optic 
nerve, was deprived of light, its excita^ 
bilitj accumulated, or /became more ca- 
BLy affeded by light ; for if a perfon 
gocS/- out of one room, into another 
which has an equal degree of light, he 
will feci no cffcA. You may convince 
yourfelves of this law by a very fimplc 
experimeut'-^fhut your eyes, and cover 
them f6r a minute or two with your 
)iand, and endeavour not to tinnk of the 
light, or of what you are doing ; then 
open them, and^lhe day-light will for a 
ibdrt time appean'bri^tcr. If you look 
attentively at a window, for about two 
minutes, and then caft your eyes upon 
Aiflieet of white paper, thitfliape of the 
^"fi^indoW^lirames;- will be perfectly viiible 
' QpoQ the paper ; thofe parts which ex- 
prefs the wood- work, appearing brighter 

than 



than the other parts . The parts of the 
toptic nefve o^v which the image bf the 
frame falls, are covered by the wood- 
work from the z&ion of the light; 
the excitability of thefe parts of the 
nerve ^ill therefore accumulate, ahd 
the parts of ^ the paper which fall upon 
them, mufl of courfc appear brighten 
If a*perfcm be brought out of a dark 
room where he has been confined, into 
a field covered with, fnow, when the 
fun ihincs, it has been known to zffcSt 
him fo much, as to deprive him of fight 
altogether. - 

Let us next confider what happens 
with refpeft to heat ; if heat be for fbme 
time abftrafted, the excitability accu- 
mulates, or in other words, if the body 
be for fome time expofed to cold, it is 
more liable to be afFefted by heat, after- 
wards applied ; of this alio you triay be 
convinced by ah eafy experimeht — put 
one of your hands into cold water, and 
then put both into water which is confu 

derably 
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derabiy warm; the hand which has 
heen in cold water, will feel .much 
warmer than the other. If ycm handle 
fome {how with one hand, while you 
keep the othjcr in your bqfcMn, that it 
may be of the £uite heat as t^ body, 
(hen bring both within the faiqie dif* 
tance of the fire, the heat wUl afie^ 
the cold hand infinitely more . than the 
warm one. This is a circumilance of 
the utmpft importance, and ought al* 
ways to be carefully ajttended to. When 
;^ perfon has been exppfed to a iibverc de* 
gree of cold for fome time, he ought to 
be cautious how he comes, scar a fire, 
for his excitability will fie fo much 
accumulated, that the beat will z€t 
violently; often producing a great de^ 
gree of inflammation, and even fome- 
times morti^catioii. We may by the 
way obferve, that this is a very com- 
mon caufe of chilWaias, and other in* 
fiammatipnst Wheo tlie hands, or any 
other parts of the body have been ex* 

pofed to violent cold, they ought firfl: 

to 
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to- b^'ptit into cold water^ or even rubbed 
with the fnow, and expofed to warmth 
in the gentleO: manner poflible. 

Eicafkly tl^ fame takes place with 
re(pe6k to food, if a perfon have foi^ fdide 
dine been d^qirived of food, or t^ve tak^ 
iht m fmall quantity, whether it be meat 
6r drink ; or if he have taken it df a kis 
uimulating quality, he will find, (bat 
when he returns to his ordinary mode of 
livmg, it wili'hav^more efie^ upon him 
'tliah hefore he lived abftemioufly. 



Perfons IH|k Ifetvt been fhut>u(i in a 
coaKwork fi^ the faBing in of -the pit, 
and have had nothing to eat for two or 
three day%, have been as thuch intoxi-> 
catid by a bafbn of broth, as a perfon fti 
•o^ttimon circumftances with two or three 
'bottles of wine ; and we all know that 
spirituous, or vinous liquors affeft the 
'fatead more in the morning, than af^r 
-dinner. 



t f 



This 
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This circnmilance wjls particularly 
^evident among the poor Toilers who were 
in the boat with Captain Bligh after 
the mutiny. The Captain was fent by 
^government to convey fbme plants of 
tbo bread-fruit tree frona Otaheite^ to the 
Weft Indies ; foon after he left Otaheite^ 
the crew mutinied, , and put the captain 
and moft of the officers, with fcmie of 

:thc men, on board the fhip^s boat, with 

-' > 

a very (hpr^allowance^of provifiqns, and 
.particularly of liquoi^, fqr they -had 
only fix quarts of rum, and ^ fix bottles 
of wine, for nineteen people, who were 
drivepi by itomis abou^^iyMBilh-jrea, ex- 
pofed to wet and cold alWne time^ for 
nearly a month ; each nian was allowed 
.only a tea-fpoon full of rum a day^ but 

« 

.^his tea-fppon full refrefhqd tlje^poor 
men, benumbed as they were . wttji 
cpldy.and faint with hunger,, mpfc thfgi 
. twenty times the quantity wouU^ have 
dpne thpfe who were warm, and well 
fed ;' and had it not been for the- Ipirjt 
having fuch power to ad upon men in 

their 
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their tbnditicn, they never could have 
outlived the hardfhips they experienced. 
All thefe fa^s^ and many others which 
*^might be brought, eftablifh beyond a 
doiibt the truth of the law I have men- 
tioned, namely; that when the powerful 
a6bioh of the exciting powers ceafes for 
ibme time, the excitability accumulates, 
or becomes more capable of receiving 
their a6lions« 

The fecond laW is, that when the ex- 
titing powers have a^ed with violence, 
or for a conliderable time, the excitabi- 
lity b^c6tfll|#fh|ufted» or lefs fit to be 
a^6d on, ' ^ this we fliall be able to 
profve by a limilar indu(ftion. Let us 
take the cffcGts of light upon the hyc; 
when it has iBied violently for fome time 
upon the optic nerve, it diminifhes the 
excitability qf that nerve^ and renders 
it incapable of beitig affe^ed by a quan- 
tity of light that would at other timis 
afieft it. When you have befen walk- 
ing out in the fiiow, if you come into 

your 
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your room, you will be fc^rcdy able to fee 
any thing for fome minutes. Look 
,{lcdfaftly at a candle for a minute or 
two, and you will with difficulty difcern 
the letters of % jbook,. which you were 
before reading diftiiySJy ; and if you hap- 
pen to caft your eyes upon the fun, you 
will not fecf any thing difUnf^y for fome 
time afterwards. 

I 

Let us next confider the matter of 
heat : fuppofe water.to be heated luke* 
warm, if you put one hand into it, it 
will feel warm ; if you now put the 
other baud into water* hnMfefor ii^ftance 
to, 1 20*^ or 130% and kee^^ th.ere. fome 
time, we ,yrill fay, . two minutes, if 
then you take it out, andpi^t it i/i^to the 
luke-warm water, that water will feel 
cold, though ftill it .yvill fcenpi. ,y^arm 
to the other hand ; fgr^ the]iand which 
had.been in theheated water, has had its 
excitability exhaufted by the application 
of hejt. Before you go into a wisirm 
,bath, the temperature of . the air m^y 

feem 
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fcem warm and agreeable to you, but 
after you have remained for fome time 
in a bath that is rather hot, when you 
come out, you feel the air uncommonly 
cool and chilling. 

Let us now examine the efFefts of 
fubftances. taken into the ftomach ; and 
as the efFefts of fpirituous, and vinous li- 
quors, are a little more remarkable than 
food, we (hall make our obfervations 
upon them. 

A perfon who is unaccuftomed to 
drink thefe«|^quors, will be intoxicated 
by a quantity that will produce no efFed 
upon one who has been fome time ac- 
cuftomed to take them ; and when a 
perfon has ufed himfelf to thefe ftimu- 
lants for fome time, the ordinary pow- 
ers which in common fupport fife, will 
not have their proper efFefts upon him, 
becaufe his excitability has been in fome 
meafure exhaufted by the ftimulants. 

C The 
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The fame holds good with refpeft to 
tobacco and opium ; a perfon accuilom* 
ed to take opium will not be affected by 
a quantity that would completely intoxi- 
cate one. not ufed to it ; becaufe the 
excitability has been fo far exhauded 
by the ufe of that drug, that it cannot 
be aded on by a fmall quantity, 

Thefe fads, with innumerable others, 
which will eafily fuggeft themfelves to 
you, prove the truth of our fecond pro- 
portion, namely, that when the exciting 
powers have afted violently, or for a 
confidcrable time, the excitability is ex- 
haufted, or lefs fit to be afted on. 

This exhauftion of the excitability, 
may, however, be either finite, or tem- 
porary ; we fee animals, while the ex- 
citing powers continue to aft, at firfl 
appear in their greateft vigour, then 
gradually decay, and at laft come into 
that ftatje, in which, from the long 
continued adlion of the exciting powers, 

the 
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the excitability is entirely exhaufted, and 
death takes place. 

We likewife fee plants in the fpring, 
while the exciting powers have afted on 
them, moderately, and for a ftiort time, 
arrayed in their verdant robes, and adorned 
with flowers of " many mingling hues ;" 
but, as the exciting powers which fupport 
the life of the plant, continue to be ap- 
plied, and fome of them, for inftance heat, 
as the fummer advances become increaf- 
. ed, they firft loofe their verdure, then 
grow brow n, and at the end of fummer 
ceaie to live ; becaufe their excitability 
is exhaufted by the long continued aftion 
of the exciting powers ; and this does 
not happen merely in confequence of the 
heat of fummer decreafing, for they 
grow brown and die, even in a greater 
degree of heat than that which in fpring 
made them grow luxuriantly. 

Thefe are examples of the finite, or 
irreparable exhauilion of the excitability ; 

but 
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but we find alfo, that it> may be ex«» 
haufted for a time, and accumulated Zf 
gain. Though the eye has been fo daz- 
zled by the fplendour of light, that it 
cannot fee an obje£l moderately illumi- 
nated, yet, if it be (hut for fome time^^ 
the excitability of the optic nerve accu- 
mulates again, and we are again capable 
of feeing with an ordinary light. 

We find, that we are not always equal- 
ly capable of performing the functions 
of life. When we have been engaged in 
any exertion, either mental or corporeal, 
for fome hours only, we find ourfelve^ 
fatigued, and unfit to purfue our labours 
much longer; if in this ftate, feveral 
of the exciting powers, particularly 
light and noife, be withdrawn ; and if 
we are laid in a pofture which does not 
require much mufcular exertion, we 
foon fall into that ftate which nature 
intended for the accumulation of the ex- 
citability, and which we call fleep. In 
this ftate, many of the exciting powers 

cannot 
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^aimot aft upon us, unlefs applied with 
fome violence, for we are infenfible to 
their moderate aftion. A moderate 
light, or a moderate noife, does not af- 
fed us, and the power of thinking, 
which exhaufts the excitability very 
much, is in a great meafure fufpended. 
When the a£lion of thefc powers has 
been fufpended for fix or eight hours, 
the excitability is again capable of being 
afted on, and we rife frefli, and vigor- 
ous, and fit to engage in our occupa- 
tions. 

Sleep then, is the method which na- 
ture has provided to repair the exhauft- 
ed conftitution, and reftore the vital 
energy ; without its refrefhing aid, our 
worn out habits would fcarcely be able 
to drag on a few days, or at moft a few 
weeks, before the vital fprmg was quite 
run down ; how properly therefore has 
the great poet of nature called fleep the 
chief nouriftier in life's feaft. — 

* Sleep, 
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* Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd flccve of care, 

* the death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 

* balm of hurt minds, great Nature's fecond courfe, 
^ chief nouriiher in life's feaft.' 

From the internal fenfations often ex- 
cited, it is natural to conclude that the 
nerves of fenfe are not torpid during 
fleep ; but that they are only precluded 
from the perception of external objects, 
by the external organs being rendered 
unfit to tranfmit to them the impulfes 
of bodies, during the fufpenfion of the 
power of volition; thus, the eye-lids 
are clofed in fleep, to prevent the im- 
pulfe of the light from afting on the op- 
tic nerve ; and it is very probable that 
the drum of the ear is not ftretched ; 
it is likewife probable that fomething 
fimilar happens to the external appara- 
tus of all our organs of fenfe, which 
may make them unfit for their office of 
perception during fleep. 

The more violently the exciting pow- 
ers have afted, the (boner is fleep brought 

on ; 
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on ; becaufe the excitability is fooner 
eschaufted, and therefore, fooner re- 
quires the means of renewing it ; and 
on the contrary, the more weakly the 
exciting powers have a£led, the lefs is a 
perfon inclined to fleep. Inftances of 
the firft are, excefs of exercife, ftrong 
liquors, or ftudy ; and of the latter, an 
under proportion of thefe. 

A perfon who has been daily accuf- 
tomed to much exercife, whether men- 
tal or corporeal, if he omit it, will 
find little or no inclination to deep ; he 
may however be madd to fleep by 
taking a little difFufible ftimulus ; for 
inftance, a little warm punch, or opium ; 
which aft entirely by exhaufting the 
excitability to that degree which is com- 
patible with fleep ; and when the ftimu- 
lant efFeft of thefe fubftances is over, 
the perfon foon falls into that ftate. 

But though the excitability may have 

been 
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been fufficiently exhaufted, and the ac<* 
tion of the external powers coniiderably 
moderated, yet there are fome things 
within ourfelves, which ftimulate vio* 
lently, and prevent fleep, fuch as pain, 
thirft, and ftrong paffions and emo- 
tions of the mind. Thefe all tend to 
drive away fleep, but it may be induced, 
by withdrawing the mmd from thefe 
impreffions ; particularly from uneafy 
emotions, and employing it on fomething 
' which makes a lefs impreffion ;. fleep, 
in fuch cafes, is frequently' brought on 
by liflening to the humming of bees, or 
the murmuring of a rivulet ; by em-» 
ploying the mind on fubjefts which do 
not require much exertion, nor produce 
too much commotion ; fuch as count- 
ing to a thoufand, or counting drops of 
water which fall flowly, 

It fometimes happens, as has been 
well obferved by Dr. FrankUn, that an 
uneafy heat of the flcin, from a want of 
perfpiration, occafioned by the heat of 

the 
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the bed-cloaths, will prevent ileep ; in 
this cafe, he recommends a method, 
which I believe will often fucceed— 
namely, to get up and walk about the 
room 'till you are Coniiderably cooled ; 
when you get into bed again, the heat 
of the (kin will be diminifhed, and perf^ 
piration become more free, and you 
will probably fleep in a very few mi- 
nutes.* 

By induction we have difcovered two 
of the principal laws by which living 
bodies are governed ; the firft is, that 
when the ordinary powers which fup- 
port life have been fufpended, or their 
adion leflened for a time, the excitability, 
or vital principle accumulates, or becomes 
more fit to receive their a£lions ; and 
fecondly, when thefe powers have been 

aaed 



* May not the heat, and want of perfpiration, de- 
pend on an exhaufted irritability of the fubculaneoas 
veflels, which will be accumulated by the method here 
recommended? 
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aufled upon violently, or for a cohfidera* 
Ue time, the excitability is exhaufted, 
or becomes lefs fit to receive their ac- 
tions. There are therefore three ftates 
in which living bodies exift. — 

Firfly a ilate of accumulated excita* 
bility. 

Second, a ftate of exhaufted excitabi* 
lity. 

Third, when it is in fuch a ftate as to 
produce the ftrongeft and moft healthy 
aftions, when aded upon by the exter* 
nal powers* 

From what I have faid, it muft ap- 
pear, that life is a forced ftate, depend- 
ing on the adlion of external powers 
upon the excitability ; and that, by their 
continued aftion, if they are properly 
regulated, the excitability will be gra- 
dually and infenfibly exhaufted ; and 
fife will be refigned into the hands of 

him 
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him who gave it^ without a flrugglc, 
and without a groan. 

We fee then, that that nature operates 
in fupporting th6 living part of the crea- 
tion, by laws as (imple and beautiful as 
thofe by which the inanimate world is 
governed. In the latter we fee the or- 
der and harmony which is obferved by 
the planets, and their fatellities, in their 
revolution round the great fburce of heat 
and light. 



All combin*d 



^ and ruled u&erring, by that fingle power 

* which draws the (tone projeded, to the ground.' 

In the animated part of the creation, 
we obferve thofe beautiful phenomena, 
which are exhibited by an almoft infinite 
variety of individuals, all depending up- 
on one fimple law, the a£Uon of the 
exciting powers on the excitability. 

I cannot exprefs my admiration of the 

wifdom 



\ 
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wifdom of the creator better than in the 
words of Thompfon. 

* O uuprofufe magnificence divine ! 

* O wifdom truly perfect ! thus to call 

* from a few caufes, fuch a (cheme of things ; 

* efre6ts fo various, beautiful, and great*' .^fi. 
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Life then, or thofe funftions which 
we call living, are the effefts of certain 
exciting powers, afting on the excita- 
bility, or property diftinguiftiing living 
from dead matter. When thofe efFe£ts, 
namely, the functions, flow eafily, plea- 
fantly, and compleatly, from the aftion 
of the exciting powers, they indicate 
that ftate which we call Health. 

I have detained you a long time on 
this fubjeft, but it is of importance to 
make you acquainted with thefe laws ; 
for it is from a knowledge of them, 
that the rules for preferving health muft 
be deduced ; and having rendered them, 
as I hope, intelligible to you^ I Ihall pro- 
ceed to point out fuch neceflary cautions 
for our conduft, as are eafily deduced 

from 
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frcm them ; and which, experientcrcon-^ 
firms ; and I (hall follow an arrange- 
ment m the confideration of the fubjeft^ 
which naturally prefents itfelf to us^ 
The chief exciting powers which a6t 
upon us are, air and food ; thefe I fhalL 
refpeflively confider, and afterwards^ 
make a few remarks on exercife* 

The air is^ the main-iprhig in the a«- 
nimal machme ; the fource of heat and 
aflivity, without which our blood would 
foon become a black and ilagnant mafs, 
and life would foon ftop. 

It is now known^ that only a part of 
atmofpheric air, is neceflary for relpira- 
tion : the atmofphere near the furface of 
the earth, confifts of two kinds of air ;. 
one, which is highly proper for refpira- 
tion, and combuftion, and in which, an* 
anin^l immerfed, will live much longer 
than in the fame quantity of common" 
air ; and one, which is perfedtly impro- 
per 
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per for fnppoiting refpiratioii^ or com* 
buftioQ for an infkmt. 

Hie firft of thefe airs, has been called 
vital air, from its property of (upporting 
life, and conftitutes about one fourth of 
the atmofphere.* The other, from its 
property of deftroying life, is called 
azote, and forms of courfe the remain- 
ing three fourths of the atmofphere. 

Thefe two airs may be feparated from 
each other by various methods. If a 
candle be inclofed in a given quantity of 
atmofpheric air, it will burn only for a 
certain time, and then be extinguifhed ; 
and from the riling up of the water in 
the veffel in which it is inclofed, it is 
evident that a quantity of air has been 
abforbed. What has been abforbed is 
the vital air, and what remains, the a- 
zote ; which is incapable of fupporting 

flame. 



^ Oxygen j^s^ according to the new Nomenclature. 
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flame. If an animal be immerfed in a 
given quantity of common air, it will 
only live a certain time ; at the end of 
this time, the air will be found diminih* 
edy about one fourth being extra^ed 
from it, and the remainder will neither 
fupport flame nor animal life ; this expe* 
riment might eafily be made, but it 
feems a piece of unneceflary cruelty. 

By iimilar experiments to thofe I have 
mentioned, we get the azote pure ; here 
is fome, in which a candle has burnt 
out, and in which nothing but azote, 
or the impure part of the atmofphere is 
left*. I (hall plunge a lighted match 
into it, and you fee it is inftantly extin- 
guiihed. 

Many metals, and particularly man- 
ganefe, when expofed to the atmof* 

phere. 



* The fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, formed dur- 
ing the corobuflion, having been feparated by agitation 
in contad with lime water. 
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phere, attrad the vital air from it^ 
without touching the azote ; and it may 
be procured from thefe metals by the 
application of heat, in very great purity.* 
Here is a bottle of that kind of air^ 
which I have expelled by heat from 
manganefe ; I fhall plunge a taper into it^ 
and you will perceive that it burns with 
great brilliancy. An animal (hut up in 
it, would live about four times as long 
as if (hut up in an equal quantity of at- 
mofpheric air. 

If I take three parts of azote, and one 
of vital air, I (hall form a compound 
which is iimilar to the atmofphere, and * 
which is the mixture beft fuited to fup- 
port the health of the body ; for if there 
were a much greater proportion of vital 
air, it would a£t too powerfully upon 
the fyftem, and bring on inflammatory 
difeafes ; it would likewife by its ftimu- 
lus exhauft the excitability, and bring 
us fooner to death ; and in the fame 
manner that a candle burns brighter in 

vital 
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vital air> and would therefore be fooner 
extinguifhed, fo would the flame of life 
be (boneiii^urnt out. 

On the contrary^ if the atnibfphere 
contamed a m\ich lefs proportion of vital 
air, it would not ftimulate the body fuf- 
ficieiitly; the excitability would mor- 
bidly accumulate, and difeafes of debility 
would occur. 

Combuftion^ putreia^on, and the 
breathing of animals, are pr^c^iTes which 
are continually diminifhing the quantity 
of vital air contained in the atmofphere ; 
and if the all- wife author of nature had 
not provided for its continual re-produc- 
tion, the atmofphere would in all proba- 
bility have long (ince become too impure 
to fupport life ; but this is guarded a- 
gainft in a moft beautiful manner. 

Water is not a iimple element, as has 
been fuppofed, but is compofed of vital 
air, and a particular kind of air which 

D i% 
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is called inflammable ; the fame that 
is ufed to fill balloons. It has beeik 
found by experiment, than on^hundred 
pounds of water, are compofed of eighty- 
five pounds of vital-air, and fifteen of 
inflammable air.* 

Water may be decompounded by a 
variety of means, and its component 
parts feparated from each other. 

Vegetables effect this decompofition ; 
they abforb water^ and decompofe it ia 
their glands ; and taking the inflannna- 
ble air for their nouriihment^ breathe 
out the vital air in a ftate of very great 
purity ;. this may be afcertained by a ve- 
ry eafy experiment. 

This vital air is received by animals 
into their lungs, gives them their 

heat. 



* Stridly fpeakingy water is compofed of the bafes 
of thefe airs, the greateft part of the caloric being 
given out on their union. 
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. heat, and communicates a red colour to 
their blood ; when animals die for want 
/Of vital air, their blood is always found 
black. 

From what I have faid, it is evident, 
that in large and populous towns, where 
combuftion and refpiration are continu- 
ally performed on a large fcale, the air 
muft be much lefs pure than in the 
country, where there are few of thefe 
caufes to contaminate the atmofphere, 
and where vegetables are continually 
tending to render it more pure ; and if 
it was not for the winds which agitate 
this element, and continually occafion 
its change of place; the air of large 
towns would probably foon become unfit 
for refpiration. Winds bring us the 
pure air of the country, and take away 
that from which the vital air has been 
in a great meafure extracted ; but ftill, 
from the immenfe quantity of fuel which 
is daily burnt, and the number of people 

breathing 
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brcathihg in large toWns, the air very 

foon becomes impure. 

t 

/ 

From the greater purity of the ?iir in 

the country, proceeds the rofy bloom 
found in the rural cottage, which We in 
vain look for in the ftately palace, or the 
Iplendid drawing room. Here then arc 
reafbns for preferring the country, 
which no one will difpute ; and when- 
ever it can be done, fuch a fituation 
ought always to be chofen in preference 
to a large town ; this cannot be better 
enforced than in the words of Dr. Arm- 
fl-rong.— , 

* Ye, who amid the feveriih world would wear 

* a body ft-ee of pain, of cares a mind ; ^ 

* fly the rank city, (hun its turbid air ; 

' breathe not the chaos of eternal fmoke, 

* and volatile corruption, from the dead, 

* the dying, fick'ning, and the living world 

) exhaled, to fully heaven's tranfparent .dome 

* with dim mortality* 

■ * While yet you breathe, away ; the rural wilds 
^ invite ; the mountains call you, and the vales ; 

the woods, the fireams, and each ambrofial breeze 

that fans the ever undulating fky.' 

But 
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But there are many whofe occupations 
oblige! them to refide in large towns ; 
they, therefore Ihould make frequent 
excuriions into the country, or to inch 
{ituations as will enable them to enjoy, 
and to breathe air of a little more purity. 
I fay enjoy y for who that has been for 
fome time (hut up in the town, without 
breathing the pure air of the country, 
does not feel his fpirits revived the mo- 
ment he emerges from the azote of the 
town. Let not therefore, if poffibfe, a 
(ingle day pafs, without enjoying, if 
but for an hour, the pure air of the coun- 
try. Dohig this, only for a (hort time 
every day, would be much more effec- 
tual than fpending whole days, or even 
weeks in the country^ and then return- 
ing into the corrupt atmofphere of the 
town ; for when you have for a long 
time breathed an impure air, the excita- 
bility becomes fo morbidly accumulated, 
from the want of the (timulus of pure 
air, that the air of the country will have 
too great an effeft upon you ; it will fre- 
quently 
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quently, in the courfe of a day or two, 
bring on an inflammatory fever, attend- 
ed with fluffing of the nofe, hoarfenefs, 
a great degree of heat, and drynefs of the 
Ikin, with other fymptoms of a violent 
cold. 

Large towns are the graves of the hu- 
man fpecies ; they would pcrifh in a 
few generations, if not conftantly re- 
cruited from the country. The confin- 
ed, putrid air, which moft of their inha- 
bitants breathe, their want of natural 
exercife, but above all their diffipation, 
fhorten their lives, and ruin their confti* 
tutions. 

Children particularly, require a pure 
aii^, every circumftance points out the 
country as the proper place for the edu* 
cation of children; the purity of the 
air, the variety of ruftic fports, the 
plainriefs of <liet, the fimplicity and in- 
nocence of manners, all concur to re- 
commend it. It is a melancholy hAf 

that 
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that above half the children born in Lon- 
don, die before they are two years old. - 

To (hew how indifpenfable frefli air 
' is to children, I (hall mention one ex- 
ample which fets the faft in the cleareft 
light. In the lying-in hofpital at Dub- 
Un, Z944 infants, out of 7650, died in 
the year 1782, within the firft fortnight 
after their birth, which is nearly every 
third child ; they <almo{l all died in con- 
vuliions ; many of them foamed at the 
mouth, their thumbs were drawn into 
the palms of their hands, their jaws 
were locked, the face was fwclled and 
looked blue, as though they were choak- 
ed. This laft circumftance led the phy- 
(icians to conclude that the rooms in the 
hofpital were too clofe, and hence, that 
the infants had not a fufiicient quantity 
of good air to breathe ; they therefore 
fet about ventilating them better, which 
was done very compleatly. The con- 
fequence has been, that not one child 
dies now where three ufed to die. 

Fewer 
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Fewer children indeed die convulfed 
now^ than formerly ; this is becaufe the 
rich learn, either from books, or con* 
verfation with phyficians, how necefla* 
ry freih air is to life and health ; hence 
they keep their houfes well aired ; but 
the poor, and fervants, are not made to 
comprehend this matter properly ; and 
therefore from neglediing to open their 
windows, and breathing a foul, tainted 
air^ the greateft part of their time, many 
diforders are brought on^ and others 
rendered worfe than they naturally 
would be, * 

Having 
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* Where manufadures are carried on to a great ex- 
tent, the air is rendered ftill worfe/ and every precau- 
tion ought to be ufed to preferve the health of the in- 
habitants. Places where manufactures are carried on, 
ought, therefore, to be conftru^ed in fuch a manner 
as to be very lofty, and capable of being eaiily venti-^ 
lated, ; Night working is undoubtedly a perverfion of 
the laws of nature, renders the conftitution feeble, and 
lays a foundation for bad health and difeafe : for it not 
only gives no time for ventilation, and in confequence 
the quantity of oxygen becomes more and more ex- 
haufted, but the number of candles ufed, contributes 
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Having confidered the purity of the 
^ur, let us next take a view of the changes 
in temperature which it undergoes, and 
the eSe&s which thefe have upon the 
coaftitutimi. 

We find the air fometimes confiderably 
below the freezing point ; nay, even fo 
much as 20 or 30 degrees ; it is then 
intenfi^ty cold ; and on the other hand, 
it fometimbs rifes to a great degree of 
beat. We then find ourfelves much re<r 
laxed^ and our conflitutions exhauiled^ 

To underfland how this happens, let 
us confider for a moment the nature of 
heat, and cold.-^Heat is one of thofe 
itimuU which ad upon the excitability, 

and 




very much to contaminate the air. It has been found 
by experiment that a candle contaminates more air than 
a man. By perfont who are interefted in the welfare of 
the fucceeding gjenerationi night*work will never be 
urged, and it will be right to ventilate the manufac- 
tories every ni^ht, as well as during breakfaft and 
dinner. 



mid jfupport life : for if it was totally 
withdrawn, we fhbuld not be able to cxift 
even a few minutea ; and cold, is only 
a diminution of heat. When heat b' pre* 
fent, in a proper degree, or theatmoi^ 
phere is about that degree of heat which 
we call temperate, it juft giVcsrfuA a 
degree of ftimulus,' and keeps the excita- 
bility exhaufted to fuch a degree, as to 
ffrefetve the body i^a health; bliliif^it 
continue for a confiderable tioie to • be 
much warmer than this temperature, the 
coafequence mufl: be, from the laws aU 
ready laid down, an exhauftion of the 
excitability,: and a corifequent relaxatJon 
and debility ; for, when the excitabUity 
has been exhaufled by the violent applica- 
tion of heat, long continued, the com- 
mon ftimulant powers which fupport 
life, cannot produce a fufficient efFedt 
upon it, to give to the body that tone 
which is compatible with health. On 
the contrary, when the heat of the air 
falls below what we call temperate, or 
when cold is applied to the body, from 

the 
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the accuftomed ftimulus of heat being 

diminifhed, the excitability muft accu- 

* 

mulate, or become more liable to be af- 
fected by the aftion of the external 
powers. 

This, however, very feldom produces 
bad efftOtSj unlefs the exciting powers be' 
improperly or quickly applied ; for * we 
can bear a confiderable diminution of heat 
without any bad confequenoes ;* and in all 

• * 

cafes I hope I lhall;be able to miike it ap« 
pear, that much more mifchief anfes from 
the too great adHon of heat, than from the 
diminution of it. Nature never made any 
country too cold for its inhabitants. In 
cold climates^ (he has made exercife, and 
even fatigue habitual to them^ not only 
from the neceffity of their fituation, but 

« 

from choice,' their natural diverfions be- 
ing all of the athletic or violent kind. 
But the foftnefs and effeminacy of mo- 
dern manners, has both deprived us of 
our natural defence againft the difeafes 
moft incident to our climate, and fub- 

jeded 
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jeded us to all the inconveniendes of t 

■ • 

warm one. 

People are afraid of going out into the 
cold air ; but if they conduct themfelves 
properly afterwards, they will never be 
in the leafl: danger from it. Indeed the 
a£tion of cold, unlefs it be exceflive, 
never produces any bad efie^. 

t 

MaAy of you will, no doubt, think 
me here in an error ; but I hope you 
will not long entertain that opinion. You 
will fay that you have had frequent ex- 
perience to the contrary ; that you have 
often gone out into the cold air, and 
have caught dreadful colds. That this 
is owing to the aftion of cold, I will 
deny ; nay, I will afTert, that if a per- 
fon go out into air which is very cold, 
and remain in it^ for a very long time, he 
will never perceive any lymptoms of 
what is called a cold fo long as he re- 
mains there. 

A common 



I 
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A common cold is attended with a 
running of the nofe, hoarfenefs, and 
coughy with a confiderable degree of fe- 
veri(h heat, and drynefs of the ikin.— * 
Now it is imiverfally agreed, that this 
difofder is an inflammation, or is of an 
inflammatory nature ; it is an inflamma- 
tion of the fmooth, moift ikin which 
lines the noftrils, and goes down the 
wind-pipe into the lungs ; but as cold 
is only a diminution of heat, or a dimi* 
nution of a ftimulus acting upon the bo- 
dy, it is impoflible that fuch a diminu- 
tion can caufe a greater action or excite- 
ment ; we might as well expert to fill a 
vefTel by taking water out of it. But 
let us fee how a cold, as it is commonly 
called, is ufually produced. When a 
perfon in cold weather goes out into the 
air, every time he draws in his breath, 
the cold air pafles through his noftnls 
and windpipe into the lungs, and in thus 
diminiihing the heat of the parts, allows 
their excitability to accumulate, and 
renders them more liable to be affeded by 

the 
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the fucceeding heat. So long as that 
perfon continues in the cold .air, he feels 
no bad efiefts ; but if he come into a 
warm room, he firft perceives a glow 
within his noftrils and bread:, as well as 
all over the furface of the body. Soon 
afterwards, a ^ifagreeable drynefs and 
huikinefs will be felt in the noftrils and 
breaft. By and by a fhort, dry, tickling 
cough comes on. He feels a fliivering, 
which makes him draw nearer to the fire, 
but all to no purpofe ; the more he tries 
to heat himfelf, the more chill he be- 
comes. All the mifchief is here caufed 
by the violent adion of the heat on the 
accumulated excitability. For want of 
a knowledge of this law, thefe difagree- 
able, and often dangerous complaints are 
brought on ; when they might be avoid- 
ed with the greateft eafe. 

When you take a ride into the coun- 
try on a cold day, you find yourfelves 
very cold ; as foon as you go into a houfe, 
you are invited to come to the fire, and 

warm 
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Warm yourfelves- ; and what is ftill 
worfe, to drink fomething warm and 
comfortable, to keep out the cold, as the 
faying is. The inevitable confequence 
of this, is, to bring on the complaints 
which I haVe juft defcribed, which might 
with more propriety, be called heats 
than colds. But how eafily might thefe 
complaints have been avoided ! When 
you conie out of a very cold atmofphere, 
you fhould not at firft go into a room 
that has a fire in it, or if you cannot 
avoid that, you fhould keep for a confi- 
derable time at as great a diflance from 
the fire as poflible, that the accumulated 
excitability may be gradually exhaufled, 
by the moderate and gentle aftion of 
heat ; and then you may bear the heat 
of the fire without any danger : but, 
above all, refrain from taking warm or 
ilrong liquors while you are cold. If a 
perfon have his hands or feet expofed to 
a very fevere cold, the excitability of 
thofe parts will be fo much accumulated, 
that if they fhould be brought fuddenly 

near 
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near the fire, a violent inflammation^ 
and even a mortification will take pkce^ 
which has often happened ; or, at anj 
rate, that inflafnmation called Chilblains 
will be produced, . frpm the violent ac* 
tion of the heat upon the accumulated ex* 
citability of thofe parts ; but, if a peribn 
fo circumftanced, was to put his hands or 
feet into cold water, very little warmer 
than the atmofphere to which he had 
been expofed, or rub them with fnow, 
which is not often colder than 32 or 30 
degrees, the morbid excitability will be 
gradually exhaufted, and no bad confe- 
quences will enf^ue. 

When a part of the body only has been 
expofed to the a£tion of cold, and the reft 
kept heated, if, for inftance, a perfon 
in a warm room fits fo that a current of 
air coming through a broken pane, Ihould 
fall upon any part of the body, that part 
would be foon affeded with an inflam-^ 
mation, which is ufually called a rheuma-^ 
tic inflammation. 

From 
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From what has been faid, It will be 
eafy to account for this circumftance. 
The cxcitability>of the part is accumu- 
lated by the diminution of its heat ; but 
at the fame time, the reft of the body 
and blood is warm ; and this warm blood 
aAing upon a part where the excitability 
is accumulated, will caufe an inflamma- 
tion ; to which, the more you apply heat^ 
the worfe you make it. — From thefe 
confiderations, we may lay it down as a 
faft, and experience fupports us in fo 
doing, tl^at you may in general go out of 
warm into cold air without much dan- 
ger ; but, that you can never return 
fuddenly from the cold into the warm air 
with perfeft. impunity. 

Hence, we may lay down the follow- 
ing rule, which, if ftridly obferved, 
would prevent the frequent colds we 
meet with in winter. JVAen the whole 
body J or any part of it^ is chilled^ bring 
it to its natural Jeeling and warmth by 

degrees. 
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But if, for want of obferving this ne^ 
ceilaiy caution, a cold, as it is called^ 
fhould have feized a perfon, let us con- 
fider what is proper to be done. 

It will, from the preceding reafoning, 
appear very improper to make the room 
, where you fit warmer than ufual, to en- 
creafe the quantity of bed-cloaths, to 
wrap yourfelf up in flannel, or particu- 
larly to drink a large quantity of barley- 
water, gruel, or tea, almofl: boiling hot, 
by way of diluting, as it is called, and 
forcing a perfpiration ; this will infalHably 
make the diforder worfe, in the fame 
manner as confining inoculated perfbjis 
in warm rooms would make their fmall- 
pox more violent. 

Perhaps there would be fcarcely fuc^ 
a thing as a bad cold, if people, when 
they found it coming on, were to keep 
cool, and avoid wine and ftrong liquors, 
and confine themfelves for,a Ihort time: 
to a fimple diet of vegetable food, drink- 
ing 
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ing only toaft and water. Inftances are 
by no means uncommon, where a heat 
of the noftrils, difficulty of breathing, 
a fhort, tickling cough, and other fymp- 
toms, threatening a violent cold, have 
gone off entirely in confecjuence of this 
plan being purfued. 

Colds would be much lefs frequent, 
were /we to take more pains to accom- 
modate our drefs to the feafon : if we 
were warmly cloathed in cold weather, 
our excitability would not be accumu- 
lated by the adlion of the cold. If a greater 
proportion of females fall vidims to this 
difeafe, is it not becaufe, lofing fight, 
more than men, of its primary purpofe, 
they regulate their drefs folely by fan- 
taftic ideas of elegance ? If happily, as is 
obferved by Dr. Beddoes, our regret 
ihould recall the age of chivalry, to break 
the fpell of fafhion would be an atchieve- 
ment worthy the moft gallant of our fu- 
ture Knights. Common fenfe has al- 
ways failed in the adventure ; and our 

ladies^ 



alas ! are ftill compelled, when-- 
ever the eiichantreis u aves her wand, to 
expoie themfelves half uodrefled, to the 
fog> and f rolb of our ifland. 

Beiides the effects of the air, we ought 
by no means to be indi&rent with regard 
to what we take into the ftomacb as food 
and drink ^ fince thefe have even a 
greater influence on our health, than the 
c ire utTi (lances I have already mentioned. 
Among the caufes which excite the body, 
and fupport life, I have formerly menti- 
oned food, or the matters taken into the 
ftomach. It is from thefe matters that 
all the animal folids and fluids are formed ; 
thefe are (limuli, which if totally with- 
drawn, we could not exift many days» 
Thefe flimuli are fubjeft to the fame laws 
with all the others which ad upon the 
body. When they aft properly in con- 
cert with the other powers, they produce 
the healthy ftate ; but if they aft in an 
undue degree, whether that aftion be too 
;;rccit or too little, difeafe will be the ' 

confe- 
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confequcnce. When they a6l too feebly, 
*he excitability will accumulate ; and dif^ 
eafes of debility, attended with a very 
^reat degree of irritability, will take 
place : this has been inftanced in thofe 
who have been without food for fome 
time. Perfons who have been fliut up 
dn a coal- work by tiie falling-in of the 
pit, and have confequently teen without 
food for fome days, have had their ex- 
citability fo much accumulated, as to be 
toxicated with a bafoxi of J^roth. 

To this fource we may attribute many 
«f the difeafes with which the poor are 
afflided ; but they are by no means fo 
xrommon as difeafes of an oppofite nature, 
which arife from a too free ufe of food. 
I (hall confine myfelf here to the confi- 
deration of what is more Ari&ly called 
food, and afterwards confider the efFedls 
of ftrong liquor^. 

When we take food in too great quan- 
tity, or of too nourifhing a quality, it 

will 
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will either produce inflammatory difeafw^ 
fuch as pleurify, or by exhaufting the 
excitability, it will bring on ftomach 
complaints, gout, and all the fymptoms 
of premature old age. This follows fo 
evidently from the laws we have invefti- 
gated, that it is fcarcely neceflary to fay 
more on the fubjedl ; and I am fure there 
are few who have not feen examples 
of it. 

Be therefore temperate in eating, and 
eat only of fuch foods as are the plaineft ; 
and let a proper quantity of vegetable 
food be mixed with animal. If you 
v^Uie the prefervatioo of health, never 
fatiate yourfelves with eating ; but let 
it be a rule from which you ought never 
to depart, always to rife from table with 
fome remains of appetite : for, when the 
ftomach is loaded with more food than 
it can eafily digeft, a crude and unafii- 
milated chyle is taken into the bloody 
pregnant with difcafes. Nor is the quan- 
tity the only objedl of attention ; tflft 

quality 
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quality of the food is to be carefully ftu- 
died ; m^de diflies, enriched with hot 
fauces, ftimulate infinitely more than 
plain food, and therefore exhauft the ex- 
citability, bringing on difeafes of indired 
debility i fuch as the worft kind of gout, 
apoplexy, and paralytic complaints. " For 
my part," fays an elegant writer, ** when 
I behold a fafhionable table fet out in all 
its magnificence, I fancy that I fee gouts 
and dropfies, fevers and lethargies, with 
other innumerable diftempers, lying in 
ambufcade among the difhes.'* Let it be 
therefore laid down as a rule by thofe 
who wi^ to preferve their health, and I 
have nothing to fay to thofe who are in- 
different on that head, to make their 

4 

chief repaft on one plain difli, and trifle 
with the reft. 

It is by no means uncommon for a 
medical man to have patients, chiefly 
among people of falhion and fortune, 
who complain of being hot and reftlefs 
all night, and having a foul tafte in the 

mouth 
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mouth every morning : on examinatica 
it is found, that in nineteen caies out of 
twenty, it has arifen from their having 
overloaded their ilomachs, and at the 
fame time neglected to take proper exer- 
cife ; for it muft always be obferved, 
that more may be eaten with fafety, 
nay, more is even neceflary, when a 
perfon takes a good deal of exercife. 

When people take little exercifei and 
overload their flomachs, there lies within 
them a fermenting mafs of undigefted 
aliment ; and it is not furprizing that 
this ihould irritate and heat the body 
durinor the night. This is likewife the 
foundation of flomach complaints, flatu- 
lencies, and all other fymptoms of indi- 
geftion ; which more frequently proceed 
from intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing than any other caufe. The benefits 
arifing from temperance are fet in a 
ftriking light in the following allegory, , 
which may be found in the adventurer. 

Efculapius, 
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Efculapius, after his deification or ad- 
mittance among the Gods, having re- 
vifited his native country, and being one 
day (as curiofity led him a rambling,) in 
danger of being benighted, made the hoik 
of his way to a houfe he faw at fome 
diflancct where he was hofpitably re- 
ceived by the mafler of it. Cremes, for 
that was the maker's name, though but 
a young man, was infirm and fickly. 
Of fcveral difhes ferved up to fupper, 
Cremes obferved that his gueft ate but 
of one, and that the moft iimple ; nor 
could all his intreaties prevail upon him 
to do otherwife. He was, notwith- 
{lauding, highly delighted with Efcula- 
pius*s converfation, in which he obferved 
a cheerfulaefs and knowledge fupeBor to 
any thing he had hitherto met with. 

The next morning, Efculapius took 
his leave, but not till he had engaged his 
good-natured hofl to pay him a vifit at a 
froall villa, a few miles from thence. 
Cremes came accordingly, and was moil 

kindly 
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kindly received ; but how great was Ks 
amazement when fupper was ferved up, 
to fee nothing but milk, honey, and a 
few roots, dreflcd in the plaineft, but 
heateft manner, to which hunger, checr- 
fulnefs, and good fenfe, were the only 
fauces. Efculapius fecmed to eat with 
pleafure, while Cremes fcarcely tafted of 
them. On which a repaft was ordered 
more fuitable to the taftc of our gueft. Im- 
mediately there fucceeded a banquet com- 
pofed of the moft artful difhes that luxury 
could invent, with great plenty and va-- 
riety of the riclieft and moft intoxicating 
wines* Thefe too were accompanied by 
damfels of the moft bewitching beauty. 
Cremes now gave a loofe to his appetites, 
and every thing he tafted raifed exftafies 
beyond what he had ever known. 
During the repaft, the damfels fung and 
danced to entertain them ; their charms 
enchanted the Enraptured gueft, already 
flulhed with what he had drank ; his 
fenfes were loft in exftatic confufion. 
Every thing around him feemed Elyfium, 

and 
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and he was on the point of indulging the 
moft boundlefs^ freedoms, when on a 
fudden their beauty, which was but a 
vizard, fell off, and difcovered forms 
the moft hideous and forbidding imagi- 
nable. Luft, revenge, folly, murder, 
meagre poverty, and defpair, now ap- 
peared in the moft odious' ihapes^ and 
the place inftantly became a moft dire 
fcene of mifery and confufion. ^How 
often did Cremes wifh himfelf fitrdiftant 
from fuch a diabolical company, and 
now dreaded the fatal confequence which 
threatened him. His blood ran chill at 
his heart, and joy and rapture were per- 
verted to amazement and horror !— 
When Efculapius perceived it had made 
a fufficient impreftion on his gueft, he 
thus addreffed him : ** Know, Cremes, 
it is Efculapius who has thus entertained 
you, and what you have beheld is a true 
image of the deceitfuhiefs and mifery 
infeparable from luxury and intempe* 
ranee. Would you be happy, be tem- 
perate : temperance is the parent of 

healthy 
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health, virtue, wifdom, plenty, and 
every thing that can make you happy in 
this or the world to come« It is indeed 
the true luxury of life, for without it 
life cannot be enjoyed/* This faid, he 
difappeared, and left Cremes (inftead of 
an elegant apartment) in an open plain^ 
full of ideas quite different from thofe he 
had brought with him. 

On his return home, from the moft 
luxurious, he became one of the moft 
temperate men, by which wife method 
he fooH regained health. Frugality pro- 
duced riches, and from an infirm and 
crazy conftitution, and alxnoft ruined 
eftate, by virtue of this infallible elixir, 
he became one of the happieft men 
breathing, and lived to a healthy old age, 
revered as an oracle for his wifdonj 
throughout all Greece. 

If temperance be neceffary with re- 
gard to food, it is ftill more lb with re- 
fpcOi to ftrong liquors ; thefe diffufible 

ftimuli 
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ftimuliy by quickly cxhaufting the txcU 
tability, foon blaft the vigour, .and fap 
the foundation of the ftrongeft conftitu-* 
tion. Their immediate efFefts you 
know are flimulant ; they raife the ani- 
mal fpirits, produce a cheerful ftate of" 
mind, and if taken in greater quantity, 
caufe intoxication, or that temporary de» 
rangement of the thinking powers which 
arifes from too great a degree of excite* 
ment : but let us fee what happens the 
next day ; the animal fpirits are ex- 
haufled, and the perfon thus fituated^ 
finds himfelf languid and enervated to a 
great degree ; for it feems a law of the 
human body, that the fpirits are never 
artificially raifed, without being after-*- 
wards proportionably deprefled ; and to 
ihew clearly that in this flate the exci- 
tability is exhaufled, the ordinary pow- 
ers which in general fupport life, will 
not have their due cfFed ; and a perfon 
thus fituated finds mofl relief the next 
day, from taking fome of the fame 
ftimulus whicl» occafioned the exhauf- 

tion ; 
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tioto ; becaufe the common exciting 
powers can fcarcely aft upon his ex- 
haufled excitability. 

But though the excitability be in tliis 
way exhaufted, it will in the courfe of 
a day or two be again accumulated, and 
it may, perhaps, be fufpefted that this 
exhauilion can do no harm at all to the 
conftitution ; but this is a premature 
conclufion, and quite contrary to fa£t 
and experience, as well as to reafon ; 
for, juft in the fame manner that a pen- 
dulum, made to vibrate in the arc of a 
circle, will never return exaftly to the 
fame height, but fall a little Ihort of it 
every time ; fo, though the excitability 
may be again accumulated, it never can 
be brought back to what it was before ; 
and every frefti debauch will Ihorten life, 
probably two or three weeks at leaft, 
befides debilitating the body, and bring- 
ing on a variety of difeafes, with pre- 
mature old age. 

Thofc 
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Thofe who drink only a moderate 
quantity of wine, fo as to make them 
cheerful, as they call it, but not abfo- 
lutely to intoxicate, may imagine that 
it will do them no harm. The ftron^ 
and robuft may enjoy the pleafures of 
the bottle and table with feeming impu* 
nity, and fometimes for many years, 
may not find any bad effects from them ; 
but depend upon it, if a full diet of ani- 
mal food be every day indulged in, with 
only a moderate portion of wine, its 
baneful influence will blaft the vigour of 
the ftrongeft conftitution. 

While we are eating, water is the beft. 
beverage. The cuftom of drinking fer- 
mented liquors, and particularly wine, 
during dinner, is a very pernicious one» 
The idea that it aflifts digeftion, is falfe ; 
thofe who are acquainted with chemiftry. 
know, that food is hardened, and ren- 
dered lefs digeftible by thefe means, and 
the ftimulus which wine gives to the 
ftomach is not necei&ry, excepting to 

thofe 
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('jiiff:fi^2 ci£idrtn to drink wxie, or 
ot}^fCf icrttttc&td Ikpon. Xodiiag ii 
tnfAt cofTfinoa thaa to fee, csFtxL vcrj 
jr^/on^ children come to the table after 
dinn^^ to drink z^iz^i^ wine. Tbeleaft 
q^jMitity ptodtsces vkdcnt effedts on their 
iiccnmuhttd excitability, and bj quick* 
)y exbauAsng it, ruins their ccmftitutions 
thr^mgh life, and often renders than ha- 
bit uail drinkers. 

I can fcarccly help attributing in feme 
deforce tbc inany ilomach complaints we 

meet 
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meet with, among young people in th« 
prefent age, and which were unknown 
to our forefathers, to the abominable 
practice of fufFering children to drink 
fermented, or fpirituous liquors. You 
muft all have obferved how foon chil* 
dren are intoxicated and inflamed by fpi- 
rituous liquors ; you may judge then, 
that if thefe liquors be only a flow poifon 
to us, they are a very quick one to 
them. A glafs of wine, on account of 
the accumulated excitability of children, 
will have more eStO: upon them, than 
a bottle will have upon an adult accuf- 
tomed to drink wine. If therefore, the 
health of a child, and its happinefs 
through life be an objeft, never fufFer it 
to tafte fermented, or fpirituous liquors, 
till it be fifteen or fixteen years of age, 
unlefs a little wine be necefTary as a me« 
dicine. 

It now only remains for me to take 
fome notice of exercife. Of all the va- 
rious methods of preferving health, and 

F of 
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of preventing difeafes, which nature has. 
fuggefted, there is none more efficacious 
than exercife, it puts the fluids all in 
motion, ftrengthens the foUds, promotes 
perl pi ration, and occafions the decompo- 
(ition of a larger quantity of atmofpheric 
air in the lungs. Hence, in order to 
preferve the health of the body, the aur 
thor of nature has made exercife abfo- 
lutely neceflary to the greater part of 
mankind for obtaining the meaftis of ex- 
iftence. — Had not exercife been abfo- 
lutely necefTary for our well-being fay$ 
the elegant Addifon, nature would not 
have made the body fo proper for it, 
by giving fuch an adlivity to the limbs, 
and fuch a pliancy to every part, as ne- 
ceffirily produce thofe compreffions, cx» 
tenfions, contortions, dilatations, and all 
other kinds of motions that are neceflary 
for the prefervation of fuch a fyftem of 
tubes and glands. — And that we might 
not want inducement to engage us in 
fuch exercife of the body as is proper for 
its welfare, it is fo ordered, that npthing 

valuable 
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valuable can be procured without it.. 
Not to mention riches and honors, even; 
food and raiment are not to be come at 
without the toil of the hands and fweat-. 
of the brow. Providence furniflies ma- 
terials, but expefts that we fliould work 
them up^ ourfelves. The earth muft be. 
laboured before it gives its increafe, and- 
when it is forced into its feveral pro- 
dudlf , how many hands mu{^ they pa($f 
through before they are fit for ufer Ma.- 
nufadtures, trade, and agriculture, iiatu* 
rally employ more than nineteen parts of 
the fpecies out of twenty ; and as for 
thofe who are not obliged to labour by 
the condition in which they are born, 
they are more miferable than the reft of 
mankind, unlefs they indulge themfelves 
in that voluntary labour which goes by 
the name of exercife. 

Of all the different kinds of exercife, 
there is none that conduces fo much to 
health as riding ; it is not attended with 
the fatigue of walking, and the free air 

is 
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IS more enjoyed in this way than by aiiy 
other mode of exercife. Where it can- 
riot be ufed, walking, or exercife in a 
carriage, ought to be fubftituted. 

The beft time for taking exercife is 
before dinner, for the body is then more 
vigorous and alert, and the mind more 
cheerful, and better difpofed to enjoy 
the pleafui% of a ride or walk. Exercife 
after a full meal difturbs digeftion, and 
caufes painful fenfations in the ftomach 
and bowels, with heart burn, and acid 
eruftations. 

But whatever mode of exercife you 
ufe, it ought not at firft to be too violent. 
Dr. Armftrong has given us an excellent 
rule 



* Begin with gentle toils, and as your nerves 

* grow ftrm, to hardier, by juft fleps afpire. 

* The prudent, even in every moderate walk» 

* at firft but faunier, and by flow degrees 

* increafe their pace/ 

TtJE END. 




